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not entirely friendly, each was on terms of equality. I do
not believe that more than one in a hundred of the whites
in India in pre-independence days would have had the
slightest objection to the admission of selected Indians to
club membership. The problem was the question of
selection. Most Indians made them feel uncomfortable
either by undue humility or overbearing assurance. Only
a minority could be encountered with the same ease as
fellow-strangers withinthe gates. So to avoid difficulty,
many of the clubs erected what amounted to a total colour
bar, the maintenance of which eventually developed into
a fetish.
India is in no mood to tolerate exclusion of her citizens
from any activity upon her own territory. The edict has
gone forth that clubs and similar organisations must open
their doors to all races without distinction. That has shaken
some of the old hands so badly that they will probably be
in a palsy for the rest of their days. The very foundations
of their world have cracked asunder ; and their resentment
at the methods adopted to bring about the change has
planted in some of them a deep and lasting bitterness.
The Indian attitude is not merely understandable ; from the
European's point of view, it is something less than justice.
At the same time, Angus, who despite forty years in
India has retained a flexible and resilient mind, emphasised
that it would be unjust not to recognise that there were
faults on both sides in the past.
" We're not all Poona pundits, lass," he said, filling a
leisurely pipe. " I mind a case when I was stationed in
the Nilgiri hills that bears me out on the argument I want
to put to you. We had a fine wee club, and in the days
when I was first posted there it was open to all comers,
British, Indian, or what-have-you. Well, it carried on like
that very happily for years, until one night we held a dance.
That was when the trouble began. Like most things, it
grew out of next to nothing. One of the Indian members